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A FRENCH STATESMAN, 

ARISTIDE BRIAND 
BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

Physically, he resembles strangely Mr. Lloyd George: the 
same prominent nose, the same long hair combed back, the same 
active eyes, the same gripping and persuasive eloquence. As a 
matter of fact, they are relatives, at least insofar as the Welsh 
and the Bretons are related, and when they are together, they 
chat with each other like cousins. There are moments when 
their jokes become sharp. 

"How is it," Mr. Lloyd George asked recently, "that the 
Bretons fought so well during the war?" 

"Because," replied M. Briand with the utmost seriousness, 
"they continually imagined that they were fighting against the 
Welsh!" 

Those who have seen the two men together and at grips during 
the most recent international conferences, have experienced one 
of the rarest pleasures: that of being present at a contest of 
adversaries not only of equal force, but of similar nature, pos- 
sessing the same talents, using the same methods. In this game, 
perhaps it was not the Premier of Great Britain who was the 
calmer and more phlegmatic player. For French impulsiveness 
is hardly more than a legend — as false as all other legends. 

On the exciting screen of French politics, where men appear and 
disappear with an unaccountable rapidity, M. Aristide Briand, 
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Prime Minister of France, offers the spectacle of a remarkable 
exception who has never disappeared from the political scene 
except to return almost immediately. He is to-day for the sixth 
time Prime Minister. No man can say how long he will remain 
Prime Minister, but any man can be sure that, God granting 
him life, he will be Prime Minister a seventh time and more than 
likely an eighth time. 

Curious detail: he has never been turned out of power except 
once, and that time not by the Chamber of Deputies, which in 
France has the almost exclusive privilege of unseating Govern- 
ments: it was by the Senate, in 1913, at the moment when he 
was defending a bill concerning electoral reform, already voted 
by the Chamber and adopted also by the Senate a few years later. 
On all other occasions, M. Aristide Briand has given up power of 
his own accord, without having lost his majority by any unfavor- 
able vote, and simply because he has been tired out by the over- 
whelming task represented by the Premiership in France, or else 
because he felt his support weakening behind him. 

Another striking detail: each time that he has been Prime 
Minister, he has had to face a great crisis wherein the interior or 
exterior fate of his country has been at stake. Once it was the 
general strike on the railroads, the first general strike that had 
been known in France. Another time it was the war, and the 
war at its darkest moment, when Serbia and Roumania were 
crushed. This time, it was the question of reparations, to which 
is linked the very life of France, the question of Silesia and the 
question of the Near East. Never has a statesman in power 
known more difficulties, and it is easy to understand his grumb- 
ling, "What a responsibility to go into the Government! What 
a relief to come out!" 

His greatest quality is a complete absence of hate and passion. 

The first time in my life that I saw him was in 1909, when the 
religious battle in France was at its height. He had just come 
into power for the first time, and he had to apply the law, which 
he had had the Parliament vote, calling for the separation of the 
Church and the State. The Catholics regarded him as the Anti- 
christ, and accused him of wishing to kill religion in France and 
of having acted only because of hatred against Rome. The 
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struggle against him was ardent and bitter; violent attacks were 
launched against his public and his private life. I went to see 
him. I found a man calm, smiling, and cool, as indifferent to the 
insults hurled at him as if they had been addressed to a citizen 
of Kamchatka. He explained to me what had been his purpose 
in separating Church and State, and talked to me of Rome, of 
the Catholic religion, and of religious beliefs, with a respect that 
impressed me. 

"What is," he said, "the situation of the Church in France? 
It is the same as that of a government administration. In 
accordance with the Concordat that Napoleon I, a century ago, 
signed with Rome, the priests are no more than employees. It is 
the State that pays them, and which, if it is dissatisfied with their 
conduct, deprives them of their salary. Besides, Napoleon made 
no attempt to hide from himself what he wanted to do. 'The 
bishops,' he used to say, 'are police commissioners.' He treated 
them as such and kept for the Government the right to veto their 
nomination. He even gave them a special rank in public cere- 
monies. According to agreement, they came after the prefects 
and in front of the generals. He had even arranged for the head of 
the State to present the red hats to the cardinals. . . . Well, 
I say that such a regime is as little worthy of the Roman Church 
as of the republican State. There is something unheard of for a 
Government, composed sometimes of atheists or freemasons, to 
decide whether the merits of a priest do or do not fit him to be- 
come a bishop. It is still more unthinkable that a chief of State 
who may be Protestant or a freethinker, should enthrone a cardi- 
nal of the Church. What would the American Catholics say if 
the President of the United States had the right of a veto over 
the nomination of a bishop, and if it were his function to confirm 
the elevation of a cardinal? Personally, I have wished to bring 
an end to such an unsatisfactory state of things. And I have 
kept in view the dignity of the Church as well as the dignity of 
the State. All churches are entitled to respect, and all religions 
are beautiful. And it is because they are infinitely beautiful and 
entitled to an infinite respect that they ought to be left outside 
of the jurisdiction of governments and of the State. They should 
have their full independence, which carries with it full responsi- 
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bility. As for the State, it has enough to do with its material 
occupations, without mixing into the spiritual domain with which 
it has no concern!" 

Such were the preoccupations of the man who was represented 
as the determined destroyer of religious belief. Frequently his 
question, "What would the American Catholics say if . . . ," 
has come back to me. And I have little doubt of the reply that 
they would have made. But the question was never put to 
them. . . ! 

Again, in the general railroad strike which broke out in 1910, 
M. Briand showed neither hate nor haste. And the way in which 
he solved the problem was a masterpiece of skill. French law 
forbade the use of force in opposing the strike, which was a legal 
act. Nevertheless, no Government could allow such a strike to 
break out and to last: it meant to stop the life of the nation; to 
open the frontier, without any possible defense, to a sudden Ger- 
man invasion. What was to be done in such a perilous situation? 
. . . M. Briand recalled that an old French law permitted, in 
case of national emergency, the mobilization of all the railroad 
men. If they did not answer their mobilization order, it meant a 
court martial, just as in time of war. Therefore M. Briand sim- 
ply published a decree that a national emergency existed, and 
mobilized all the railroad workers as if war were to have broken 
out the next day. The men did not dare resist: within twenty- 
four hours they returned to their posts, and in forty-eight hours 
the strike was finished. A stormy debate took place in the Cham- 
ber. The Socialists attacked the Prime Minister with uncon- 
tained fury, and when he mounted the tribune, tried to prevent 
him from speaking. But his speech was brief. From the speak- 
er's platform he held out his hands and showed them to the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. And he said to them: 

"The crisis is over. The railroads are running. But in spite 
of that, look at my hands: there is not a drop of blood upon 
them!" 

In the course of the war, M. Briand turned out to be of the 
same calibre as in peacetime. He did not denounce the enemy 
in fiery speeches, he delivered no burning philippics; the whole 
of his talent for diplomacy he used for the unification of the Allied 
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armies. It was he who first pronounced the famous precept: 
" There is only one front." By this he meant to convey that it 
was not only on the Verdun front or the Champagne front that 
we had to give battle to the Germans, but on the front of the 
Isonzo or the Vardar as well, and that a victory won in the 
Balkans was worth a success gained in Flanders, With this 
principle in view, he maintained and increased the French forces 
at Salonica, and obtained the maintenance and the increase of 
the British forces in the Near East. To-day it is only necessary 
to read the meinoires of Hindenburg and of Ludendorff to under- 
stand to what extent his judgment was sound and his vision clear. 
For the day that Ludendorff and Hindenburg judged that all was 
lost, the day when they asked Berlin to undertake peace negotia- 
tions with the Allies, was not the day of July when Mangin at- 
tacked the enemy flank at Chateau-Thierry and changed the 
advance on the Marne into a retreat, nor was it the day of August 
when Foch hurled the German advance guards far back from 
Amiens; it was the day in September when Franchet d'Esperey, 
smashing through the Vardar front, began to advance by forced 
marches on Belgrade and on Sofia. "It was on that day," says 
Hindenburg, "that I realized that the game was lost." It is 
nothing more than justice to proclaim that the victory in the 
Orient, prelude to the great victory in France, was due to the 
foresight and to the perseverance of M. Briand. 

Again, recently, in the state in which we are living, which is 
no longer that of war and which is not yet that of peace, it fell to 
the lot of M. Briand to settle the question of reparation, on which 
depends the recovery of France. He used the best of methods, 
that which Roosevelt used to recommend, and which consists in 
brandishing a big stick in order not to have to use it. 

M. Briand said, "I put a loaded pistol to Germany's temple; 
she gave in. There are those who regret it, and who would have 
wished me to fire my pistol. But I congratulate myself. There 
is no use shooting one's debtor when it is merely a matter of 
making him open his pocketbook." 

What should I say now of the special attitude of M. Briand 
toward the United States? ... To say that it is an attitude 
of confidence and affection is not enough, because all French 
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statesmen have such an attitude. The French people would not 
permit it to be otherwise. But, perhaps with M. Viviani, M. 
Briand is the French statesman who best understands America 
and who makes himself best understood there. 

I shall always remember that evening of October, 1916, when I 
was notified that the French Government had decided to send me 
to the United States on a special mission for the remainder of the 
war, for the sole purpose of informing the American public of 
what was happening in France and in Europe. At once I went 
to the Quai d'Orsay, and I was immediately ushered into the 
presence of M. Briand, then President of the Council. I asked 
him his instructions, or at least, his suggestions. I still hear his 
voice, clear, serious, and deep, answering me: 

"My instructions are very simple: tell them always the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Lying or bluffing is 
good for monarchies and autocracies. But between two democ- 
racies, there is only one true rule. When people respect and are 
fond of each other, they tell everything." 

For my own part, I have always applied this rule, which is also 
the invariable rule of M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador in 
Washington, when speaking to my friends of America, and I have 
always found it extremely convenient. "When in doubt tell the 
truth," Mark Twain wrote on a sign which always hung above his 
writing desk. But it is not only when in doubt that it is best to 
tell the truth: it is always. The truth is the cleverest cunning. 

Recently, again, I discussed the United States with M. Briand. 
It was on the return from a recent voyage which I had the honor 
of making in the company of M. Rene Viviani. And I told him 
— for such is the profound conviction of my conscience — that 
America is not only an inexhaustible reservoir of material riches, 
but that she is above all a measureless source of moral force. I 
added that for this reason, in the disorder and chaos in which 
Europe is struggling, the voice of the most just and the most dis- 
interested people in the world should sound and should be heard. 
M. Briand listened with all his attention; then, fixing his dark 
eye upon me, he said: 

"It is true that America incarnates a great moral force, per- 
haps the greatest in the world. And, in this building on the 
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Quai d'Orsay, where no day passes without the visit of a represen- 
tative of some nation of the world, there is one personality whom 
I always see with joy: it is the American Ambassador. In all 
the annals of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of France, there is 
no example of a painful or troublesome incident with the repre- 
sentative of the United States. Whatever the administration in 
power in Washington, we always consider him as one of our best 
friends. As soon as he appears, he finds on all sides hands 
stretched out to greet him. At certain grave moments of the 
war, he was a useful and an appreciated adviser. It depends on 
him alone if he desires to be a valued counsellor in times of 
peace. . . ." 

Then, leaning forward a little in a position which he habitually 
assumes when he wants to emphasize a point, Prime Minister 
Briand added: 

"Do you know why these two peoples, American and French, 
have got along so well together up to now? It is because, at 
bottom, they resemble each other. People pretend that, for two 
nations to love each other, they must be different. That is an 
absurd error. Beings who have nothing in common can never 
like each other. And the rule which applies to individuals 
applies equally to peoples. The American people and the French 
people have a thousand things in common. In the first place, 
they have the same titles to nobility, that is, they have both 
struggled for the same democratic ideal. Also, they possess the 
same good sense which makes them put aside the socialist Utopias, 
the same fondness for order and equilibrium. Where else will 
you find two countries where the middle class predominates as in 
America and as in France? Where will you find two countries 
where the rural classes are so similar and where they form the 
granite keystone on which rests the whole structure of the nation? 
Where will you find the same spirit of sacrifice and the same 
hatred of autocracy? All this means that we understand each 
other even though we speak different languages. We have only 
to look at each other squarely and each of us finds in the other 
the same traits, as surely as if we were to look at our own reflec- 
tion in a mirror. . . ." 

Here I stop the citations from M. Briand. If, in tracing his 
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sketch, I have made him speak, it has been in order to make him 
better understood. It may be that France possesses statesmen 
more daring and more energetic. But she has none more bril- 
liant, more penetrating, more clever. 

One day in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Maurice Barres cried 
out to him, half in anger and half in admiration: 

"You are a monster of flexibility." (" Vous etes un monstre de 
souplesse. ") 

The world needs such monsters. One cannot always govern 
with a closed fist and a threat on the lips. The world cannot be 
built of iron bars alone. There must be oil to ease the turning 
of the cogs of the immense machine; a careful and expert hand 
must pour it on the right spot; and an experienced and calm eye 
must watch over the ensemble of the factory. 

M. Aristide Briand has all of that. And he has also the cour- 
age of knowing how to make enemies in order not to abandon a 
friend — which in politics is the most useful and the rarest courage. 

To some political followers who came to see him one day to de- 
clare that they approved of his theories, he replied: 

"I am glad that you like my principles, but I would prefer that 
you like me for myself!" 

M. Briand can rest assured. He is liked for himself. 

Stephane Lauzanne. 
Paris, July, 1921. 



